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Announcing the new Boston-based programs of the 


Integrative Studies Institute 


Graduate-level one and two year 
integrative/holistic studies programs for professionals 






























If you work with people in health, education, 
counseling, or any management role, and are looking 
at how to do it in deeper, more powerful, and honest 
ways... 

If you are a technical specialist of any kind seeking 
interpersonal skills and an increased ability to 
synthesize information. . . 


/f you are interested in applying the combined wisdoms 
of transpersonal psychology, leading-edge science, 
non-Western world views, and holistic medicine to your 
work and life... 


If you want education that is experiential as well as 

intellectual, that creates a strong, supportive 

community, and that links “inner truths” to “outer 

reality’”’ to increase both your awareness and your 

effectiveness... / 


. this may be the place for you. 


The program synthesizes creative, healing, and spiritual orientations 
across all course content. In year 1, four weekly classes (Working 
with Individuals, Working with Groups, Leadership and Extended 
Effectiveness, and Socio-Cultural Contexts) are combined with 
once-a-month Integration Workshops on weekends. In the optional 
year 2, those workshops continue, plus an Advanced Topics class, 
a Professional Issues and Case Studies Seminar, and a Practicum 
designed to be carried out at your current work site. 


For details of the curriculum and a fall schedule that allows for 
major employment and family commitments, write or call us. 
Graduate credit is available through accredited institutions. 


Integrative Studies Institute 


BOX 2349 PH, CAMBRIDGE, MA 02238 (617) 787-2739 


Although operating in a new independent framework, the Institute staff consists of 
the former administrative and program design staff and Integration Faculty of the 

1984 - 85 Interface Holistic Studies Program. Alumni who have participated in that 
are available as references. 
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Lexington Montessori pre-school 


. & CHILD'S PLAY 


by Peter Canellos 

It was in the 1950s that Maria Montessori’s revolutionary 
educational system first came to the attention of American 
parents. This Italian import was going to save their kids from 
the inadequacies of the public school system. But the appeal 
of the Montessori method eventually faded. only to find favor 
again with the current generation of parents. Are the children 
in Boston’s Montessori schools benefitting from the system's 
unusual approach to teaching? 


A LANDMARK ACHIEVEMENT 

by Liz Koch 

Dyslexia, the misunderstood disability. has denied untold 
numbers of students the opportunity for quality education. 
Massachusetis’s Landmark School, under headmaster Charles 
Drake, has devoted its curriculum to helping dyslexic 
youngsters reach their fullest potentials despite their 
handicap. Landmark is now living up to its name by opening 
the first college in the country exclusively for dyslexic adults. 


. 


by Paul Bradley 

Ever since the federal government passed legislation calling 
for a “free and appropriate” education for handicapped 
children. the popular response has been to send them to 
conventional public schools. But now. 10 years later. 
educators and parents alike are beginning to re-evaluate the 
wisdom of mainstreaming disabled youngsters. 


SEPARATION ANXIETIES 

by Tom Rutledge 

For years, Judge Arthur Garrity has been monitoring the 
desegregation of Boston public schools with an iron fist. 
Finally, the school system is preparing to go it alone, as 
Garrity gradually — and cautiously — relinquishes the last 
vestiges of responsibility. 
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ComputerPlace 








TREAT YOURSELF! 

At one of the largest and best 
equipped personal computing centers 
in the country 





FREE HARDWARE/SOFTWARE 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR 


COURSE PARTICIPANTS! 
Spend up to 16 hours each week exploring 
our software library of over 500 products 





WEEKDAY, WEEKEND, AND 

EVENING CLASSES! 

Something for everyone from complete beginners 
to experienced users. Special courses for children 
ages 3 and up 





Sessions start July 1, 15, & 29, 
and August 12 


FOR INFORMATION AND 
REGISTRATION CALL 227-4634 


ComputerPilace 
Museum of Science, Science Park, 
Boston, MA 02114-1099 























Please send me a catalog and application. I'm particularly 


r 
| interested in: 


| C} Undergraduate Programs CF) Master of Fine Arts 
| () Evening and Summer Classes 


| Name 








! City State ZiP 





Tel. No 
| Send coupon to: 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts 


| 230 The Fenway BP 785 
‘ 





| 

| 

Street ; | 
I | 
i 

! 

| 

! 

| 


Boston, MA 02115 


At the Museum School, your studio art program 
will be all-elective. You'll learn from practicing pro- 
fessional artists with regional, national and interna- 
tional reputations. _ 

You'll be able to take advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities, collections and special programs at 
Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

And you can earn your degree in affiliation with 
Tufts University. 

So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. 


Boston Museum School 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 


The School of the Museum of Fine Arts admits students of any race. color 
and national er ethme ornain 
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s soon as I walked into a pre- 

A school classroom at the Lex- 

ington Montessori School, I was 
confronted by the first Montessori- 
educated four-year-old I had ever met. 

“Why are you here?” the little boy 
asked, with a steely smile on his face. 

“To visit the school and talk to the 
children here.” 

“How long will you be staying?” 

“A couple of hours.” 

“Do you have a kid?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“I’m not married.” 

“When will you get married?” 

“When I find the right person.” 

“You mean,” he said, with a grin 
widening on his face, “when you find a 
girl.” At that point, a group of pre- 
schoolers who had been listening to the 
exchange started to giggle. A teacher's 
aide, who also had been listening, 
whispered something in the boy’s ear 
and then introduced herself to me, 
smoothly ending my conversation with 
her student. She was trying to ease me 
out of a potentially embarrassing cross- 
examination without reprimanding the 
child for his forthrightness; at a 
Montessori school, children’ are en- 
couraged to explore whatever interests 
them. Giving a child the “freedom to 
learn” is the central thesis of the work of 
Maria Montessori, the early-20th-century 
Italian physician who founded the inter- 
national education system that bears her 
name. 

There are currently an estimated 3000 
Montessori schools in the United States, 
including about 30 in the Boston area, 
and more are popping up all the time. 
The American Montessori Society 
(AMS), the largest Montessori organiza- 
tion in the US, has certified 701 US 
schools. Another 200 or so are affiliated 
with L’Association Montessori Inter- 
national (AMI), the organization estab- 
lished by Montessori herself to imple- 
ment her system around the world. There 
are 40 Montessori programs in public 
school systems. The remaining 2000 or so 
are uncertified. Twenty-five percent of 
the AMS-sponsored schools have been 
founded in the past two years, and the 
rate of increase in their numbers has 
risen in each of the last five years. As 
recently as 1970, AMS had only 176 
schools. 

All of this suggests that the Montessori 
system, long popular in Europe and Asia, 
has finally taken root in the US. Unlike 
most other private or parochial schools, 
Montessori schools offer not only an 
alternative curriculum for elementary- 






































































Lexington Montessori pre-school: turning school work into play 


Child’s play 
Montessori meets a new 
generation of kids 


by Peter Canellos 


and junior-high-age children, but also an 
alternative philosophy of education. 
Whereas most public elementary schools 
schedule instruction in time blocks — 
reading for an hour, math for an hour, 
penmanship for an hour — Montessori 
schools, for a large part of the day, permit 
children to follow whatever educational 
avenue proposed by the teacher appeals 
to them. The innovative learning materi- 
als developed by Maria Montessori 
advocate a hands-on approach to educa- 
tion, so that to children learning and play 
are one. Each activity is designed to teach 
a skill, such as.counting, spacial relations, 
_ Or letter sounds, and the synthesis of that 
skill with others leads to the achievement 
of one-of the curriculum goals. For 
instance, learning letter sounds, drawing 
lines within’ cut-out shapes, and telling 
stories about the pictures on flashcards 
will lead a child to writing. 

Discipline, which in most public 
schools is enforced by a teacher who 
structures the child’s routine around 
assigned work, is self-taught at 
Montessori schools: children must dis- 
cipline themselves either to work at an 
activity or to sit quietly in a corner until 
they are motivated to do so. When an 
uncooperative child sees the others 
working at something, teachers say it’s 
not long before he or she joins in one of 
the work areas. Once children learn to 
discipline and motivate themselves, a 
new spirit of cooperation shines through 
at home. Parents report that, after a few 
months of Montessori education, their 
youngsters are more helpful around the 
house and take better control of their 
own lives. 

Maria Montessori believed that 
through such self-motivation, young 
children would come to associate learn- 
ing with individual fulfillment, a signifi- 
cant step. toward achieving their full 
potential in life. “My vision of the 
future,” she wrote, “ is no longer people 
taking exams and proceeding then on 
that certification, but of individuals 
passing from one stage of independence 
to a higher, by means of their own 
activity through their own effort of will, 


which constitutes the inner evolution of 
the individual.” 
* * oe 

Maria Montessori graduated from the 
University of Rome in 1894 with a degree 
in medicine. She was the first woman to 
do so. Initially interested in psychiatry, 
she spent the years of her early career on 
the staff of the psychiatric clinic of the 
University of Rome. Gradually, her 
interests shifted to the educational prob- 
lems of mentally retarded children. 

It was through working with the 
mentally retarded that she developed her 
hands-on approach to education: the use 
of wooden rods of different lengths to 
teach measurement, movable letters to 
help children make words, glass beads to 
show the difference between 10s and 
100s and 1000s, and so on. Many of the 
teaching materials still in use in 
Montessori schools were originally de- 
signed for the mentally disabled. 

When her methods proved successful 
in special education settings, Montessori 
began to speculate on their usefulness 
with children of normal intelligence. A 
study of European educational systems 
she conducted during this period found 
that strict rote memorization was consid- 
ered the proper method of instruction for 
young children. But the students, she felt, 
had had their intellectual curiosity 
destroyed in the process. “They were not 
disciplined,” she wrote, “but an- 
nihilated.” 

In 1907, Montessori opened her first 
“Children’s House,” a school for young- 
sters from the poorest section of Rome. 
The students’ impoverished background 
prompted her to teach cleanliness and 
hygiene along with academic skills, and 
today’s Montessori schools continue to 
teach pre-schoolers such routine chores 
as dish washing and shoe tying as a way 
of instilling self-reliance and a sense of 
responsibility for their own well-being. 

The success of Children’s House led to 
the formation of other schools in Italy, 
each headed by a teacher trained in 
Montessori’s methods. Her fame grew in 
academic circles, and around the world 
her system came to be viewed with the 






kind of anticipation tempered by skep- 
ticism that usually greets a revolutionary 
idea. Her work even gained unintended 
political notoriety for daring to suggest 
that children from different social classes 
could learn equally well together in the 
same classroom environment. 

The system spread slowly to various 
European, and Asian countries, though 
most of the schools that tried to adopt her 
ideas weren’t sanctioned by ‘Montessori 
herself. Then, in 1913, with her inter- 
national fame at its peak, she made a 
triumphant lecture tour of the United 
States. American educators of the time 
were concerned about how best to 
educate the country’s swelling immigrant 
population, and Montessori offered them 
a system that cut across class boundaries 
and nationalities. Several schools were 
started in the rush of enthusiasm that 
accompanied her lecture tour. 

But the next year saw the outbreak of 
World. War I, and Montessori’s ideas 
were all but forgotten in the wave of 
nationalism aroused by the war. Sudden- 
ly she was considered too liberal and too 
foreign. Her system took hold in Europe 
and Asia, and she never again showed 
much interest in the US. In the years 
before her death in 1952, she synthesized 
her theories in a series of landmark 
works and established a training pro- 
gram for teachers of the Montessori 
system. But she also faced the fact that 
her system — which at one time had 
seemed destined to change the face of 
education worldwide — had attracted 
attention only as an alternative to 
traditional schooling methods. 

In the US, the Montessori system was 
virtually unknown between 1914 and 
1957. Then the Soviet Union's launching 
of the sputnik satellite struck a blow to 
American pride. Fearing that the Soviets 
were ahead in the space race, Americans 
worried that our children were not being 
educated to their fullest potential. Some 
parents blamed the public schools; and 
many, hearing of the successes of the 
Montessori system in Europe and Asia, 
looked to it as an alternative. One 
American educator, Nancy McCormick 
Rambusch, studied the Montessori sys- 
tem in Europe and returned to the US in 
1960 to found AMS. During the late ‘50s 
and early ‘60s, more than 100 schools 
were started here, most of them by 

groups of parents. Ironically, the system 
that had been originated for the disabled 
and the poor became the instrument for 
educating young geniuses to help the US 
win the space race against the Russians. 

But emphasis on Montessori’s freedom 
of choice within a controlled environ- 
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and conservative wings of the American 
educational community. Most schools 
had been started in defiance of educators 


and had never really won wide accep- - 


tance by the educational community. The 
system’s popularity was at its highest 
when respect for public schools was on 
the decline. The Montessori movement 
lost some momentum in the late ‘60s 
‘and early ‘70s, only te gain ground again 
with the current generation of new par- 
ents. 

Whether the Montessori system. has 
fulfilled its promise of better education 
remains to be seen. According to AMS 
National Director Bretta Weiss, there 
have been no national studies comparing 
the performance of Montessori-educated 
students with that of students who 
attended public schools. Weiss maintains 
that such a study would be very difficult 
to conduct; how, after all, does one 
measure success? Further, the Montessori 
system in the US is so new that the first 
students aren’t yet settled into careers. 
“We just celebrated ~our 25th an- 
niversary,” Weiss says of AMS. “So we're 
just now starting to see our students go 
through college.” 

* * * 

” Walking into a pre-school classroom at 
Lexington Montessori School, an adult 
feels like Kareem Abdul-Jabbar strolling 
into the jockeys’ room at Suffolk Downs. 
Everything is kid-sized, from the low 
bookcases that hold the teaching materi- 
als to the tiny tables and chairs to the 
miniature cups and saucers in the “prac- 
tical life’ section. A tape player and 
earphones are set up in one corner, with 
a full supply of recorded children’s songs 
and books. A fish tank full of tadpoles 
sits on the floor, and students are allowed 
to put their hands in it. The room clearly 
belongs to the children. They putter 
about happily, drifting between one 
work area and another. With no restric- 
tions on movement or conversation, -the 
class has a relaxed, comfortable feel to it. 
The children talk freely, their voices 
filling the room with happy chatter, like 
the purring of contented cats. The 
teacher is explaining a counting game to 
two little girls, and her aide is putting a 
recording of The Hobbit on the record 
player. Neither blinks an eye when a 
visitor strolls in or a child strolls out; kids 
are also allowed to move about among 
the classrooms. Bathroom privileges, the 
bailiwick of generations of domineering 
grammar-school teachers, are un- 
restricted. 

The Lexington Montessori School was 
founded in 1963 by a group of parents. 


Associated from its beginning with AMS, - 


the less orthodox of the two major 
Montessori organizations in the US, the 
Lexington school started in a local 
synagogue with one pre-school class. By 
the time the elementary-school grades 
were added two years later, the school 
had moved to its present location at the 
Wellington Homestead, a large 18th- 
century house converted into a brightly 
decorated school building. Enrollment 
ballooned to well over 100 students 
during the first 10.years, then dropped 
off in the late '70s. School administrators 
attributed the decline to economic fac- 
tors: parents just couldn't afford to make 
a long-term commitment to private 
schools of any kind. Now enrollment is 
back up to 120, though all but about 30 of 
the students are in the pre-school pro- 
gram. 

The Lexington Montessori School at- 
tracts children from the affluent western 
suburbs of Boston, but teachers arid 
administrators maintain that there is no 
such thing as a typical Montessori child. 
When the school first opened; it drew 
special-needs children, whose parents 
saw Montessori as a way of exposing 
latent talents in their child, in equal 
numbers with children of unusually high 
intelligence, whose parents felt 
Montessori would give their child the 
flexibility to develop inherent skills at a 
fast pace. 

Lexington Montessori, like the 
Montessori system’ as a whole, divides 
children between the ages of three and 12 
into three groups — three- to six-year- 
olds in the pre-school class, six- to nine- 
year-olds in the elementary school class, 
and nine- to 12-year-olds in the middle- 
school class. Maria Montessori believed 
that students would benefit from the 
stability of staying in the same classroom 
for three years and that older students 
could help orient the younger ones, 
teaching them leadership and sharing. 

Each class at Lexington has roughly 25 
students under the supervision of a 
Montessori-trained teacher and a teach- 


ment set it apart from both the. liberal 


Teacher Martha Logue: spreading the philosophy 


er’s aide. Maria Montessori, however, 
disliked the authoritarian connotations 
of the word teacher and instructed her 
teachers to serve more as facilitators. She 
envisioned the teacher as an enlightened 
figure helping studeftts develop an inter- 
est in learning. “It is not enough for the 
teacher to restrict herself to loving and 
understanding the child,” Montessori 
wrote. “She must first love and under- 
stand the universe.” 

The staff at Lexington received the 
extensive training required of all AMS- 
or AMI-sponsored schools. AMS training 
consists of a year-long internship sand- 
wiched between two summers of full- 
time classroom studies. AMI training in 
the US demands a full year of classroom 
studies; in other countries, up to four 
years of training may be required before 
certification. Classes cover such topics as 
the Montessori philosophy, effective use 
of the learning materials, and methods 
for disciplining students. Both organiza- 
tions ‘expect prospective teachers to have 
a BA or BS degree, or to be working 
toward one. 

Martha Logue, a young pre-school 
teacher at Lexington, is a serious-minded 
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Pherosa Madon: in the European tradition 
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woman with a maternal manner. Com- 
mitted to spreading the Montessori 
ideology, she has taught in the system for 
eight years and now heads the Massa- 
chusetts Montessori Teachers Associa- 
tion. Logue — called Martha by the kids 
in her class — is as comfortable in a 
Montessori classroom as the children it 
was designed for. Unlike many public- 
school teachers, she freely shows affec- 
tion for the children in her class — a hug 
here, a pat there. The students respond to 
her as they_would to a revered camp 
counselor: two little girls beg her to sit 
next to theni when the class gathers for 
“circle,” the end-of-the-day show-and- 
tell period. 

Logue’s main role in the classroom is 
introducing the students to the materials. 
A typical Montessori classroom is 
divided into four areas: practical life, 
where students learn such skills as 
setting a table and polishing silver; 
sensorial, where students learn to distin- 
guish different sounds, colors, shapes, 
lengths, and so on; language, where they 
learn reading and writing; and math, 
where they learn counting, spatial rela- 

* tions, and addition and subtraction. The 





room also has a cultural table, where 
students can work at science and history 
projects. Art and music may be woven 
into other subjects. A student who is 
particularly enthralled with dinosaurs, 
for example, will be encouraged to draw 
pictures of dinosaurs. Special art and 
music projects are taught separately. 

It is in the language area that Logue is 
most involved with her students. Read- 
ing is taught with a set of flash cards 


showing giant letters cut out of sand- - 


paper. A student feels the shape of the 
letter, and then Logue tells him what 
sound it makes. Then, using movable 
letters, he is encouraged to spell out 
words phonetically: P (puh), A (ahhh), T 
(tuh). In this way, learning to read 
becomes a game that children can play 
alone, with the teacher, with other 
students, or at home with their parents, a 
game that eventually leads to what Maria 
Montessori called “reading explosion” 
and “writing explosion.” Her belief was 
that students will work on cognitive 
processes until they can suddenly put 
them all together into actual reading and 
writing. 

But what about the student who is 
_interested in only one thing to the 
exclusion of others? Logue says that, in 
such a case, she has no reservations 
about taking the child aside and en- 
couraging him to explore all areas of the 
classroom. Another tactic is to hook the 
child up with other students interested in 
different activities and have them work 
together. At the elementary-school level, 
children are expected to progress in all 
academic areas, so teachers there assume 
more control of students’ activities. 

The elementary-school classroom at 
Lexington Montessori, where the six- to 
nine-year-olds learn, is similar in ap- 
pearance to that of the pre-school, but 
the program itself is more structured. 
Students have their own desks, and 
attending to certain subjects is man- 
datory. Donald Monahan, the elemen- 
tary-school teacher, says, “It is my 
responsibility to find out what kids are’ 
doing and what they aren’t doing. We 
have a requirement that they work in the 
area of math or language every day.” 

Regardless of level, students never get 
grades for their work; rather, parents 
receive notes apprising them of their 
child’s . At the end of the year, 
students take the same achievement test 
given to students of Lexington public 
schools. Jane Mack, headmistress of the 
Lexington Montessori School, says that 
children from her school do better than 
those from public schools. “The results 
are usually in the 90th percentile and 
some of them get everything right,” she 
says. 

Yet despite 


their respect for 


‘Montessori’s early-education program, a 


large number of parents pull their 
children out of the system after pre- 
school. One reason, Mack says, is finan- 
cial. Many parents of pre-schoolers must 
find day care for their children anyway 
and would just as soon pay comparable 
fees for a Montessori education. Tuition 
for the pre-school program is a relatively 
modest $2000 a year, while elementary- 
school tuition runs $3500 annually. 

Costs aside, though, parents may also 
be worried that a child whose only 
schooling comes from the Montessori 
system could have a difficult time 
adjusting to a public or private high 
school — a concern partially borne out 
by Mack’s observations about how her 
former students fared in later schooling. 
She found that they went through an 
adjustment period after switching sys- 
tems, but soon succeeded in non- 
Montessori schools. “Our students were 
advanced academically when they 
moved to public schools,” the Lexington 
headmistress says. “But some of their 
motor skills were behind, and they didn’t 
join in group activities easily. They didn’t 
conform, but they learned to fit in 
eventually.” 

* . . 

Montessori Educare, on the Fenway, 
subscribes to a slightly more orthodox 
interpretation of the Montessori system 
than the Lexington school. As an AMI- 
sponsored school, Montessori Educare is 
devoted to preserving Maria 
Montessori’s ideas virtually intact. The 
school appears more formal than the 
AMS-sponsored one; students seem less 
likely to approach a visitor than those at 
Lexington. Teachers at Montessori 
Educare eschew first-name familiarity 
with students, preferring to be called Mr. 
or Miss. 

Montessori Educare houses a student 
body of 70 students in a converted 

Continued on page 6 
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Continued from page 5 

mansion. Founded in 1972 by 

Pherosa Madon, the school has 

attracted a devoted following 

from many different Boston 
neighborhoods. In contrast to the 
students at Lexington, who are 
mostly from white, upper- 
middle-class families, those at 

Montessori Educare represent 18 

different nationalities. Madon, 

who was born and raised in 

India, is proud that her school is 

living testimony to the inter- 

national nature of the Montessori 
system; 10 nationalities are found 
among the faculty and staff. 
Several of the staff members 
are themselves graduates of 

Montessori schools. Madon, a 

Montessori student in India, has 

undergone AMI training as a 

teacher in India, the United 

States, and Italy. Jeanne Van 

Dyk, a former teacher at 

Montessori Educare who now 

helps out in administration, was a 
Montessori student in Holland 
and has taught the system in four 
countries. “I thought Montessori 
was wonderful,” Van Dyk recalls. 
“T always had a great joy in going 
to school. I remember there were 
kids down the block from me 
wko went to a parochial school, 
and I never understood why 
they'd dislike going back to 
school at the end of a vacation.” 
Although AMI and AMS use 
different approaches, there is 
little direct competition between 
them. AMS was founded as a 
way of spreading the Montessori 
method to the US and adapting it 
to American culture, The or- 
ganization never intended to vio- 
slate the Montessori ideology. 
“The [founders] of AMS felt that 
US children in 1960 were 
substantially different from 
[those in] Italy in 1890,” says 
AMS’s Martin Michel. “They felt 
that, while agreeing with the 
Montessori philosophy complete- 
ly, things needed to be added — 
child psychology, updated mate- 
rials, and so on.” 

The difference between the 
two approaches, then, is more 
practical than philosophical. Van 
Dyk says that AMI schools, for 
example, are less inclined to use 
non-Montessori materials than 
AMS classrooms, Teachers may 
also be more reluctant to tailor 
the program to fit the interests of 
an individual child. At 
Montessori Educare, the pre- 
school classroom at first glance 
appears much different than 
those at Lexington, but this can 
be attributed to the range of 
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nationalities represented by. the 
youngsters there. Educare’s ma- 
terials and activities are similar to 
Lexington’s, and the children 
apply themselves to Montessori 
games as diligently as the Lex- 
ington students do. 

“I always compare the dif- 
ference to a schism in the church 
— the Catholics and the Protes- 
tants,” says Van Dyk. “AMI was 
instituted by Maria Montessori to 
protect her philosophy because 
Montessori is now in the public 
domain. [AMS founder] Nancy 
Rambusch believed Montessori 
had to be adapted to the 
American child. Maria Montes- 
sori believed that, no, a child is a 
child is a child.” 

Montessori supporters from 
both AMI and AMS say that if 
they're fighting anything, it’s the 
same battle — to bring the 
Montessori system to greater 
prominence in the US and to 
introduce Montessori methods in 
more and more public schools. 
Both organizations also insist on 
maintaining quality; anyone can 
start a Montessori school, but 
parents can place more con- 
fidence in the teaching standards 
at schools associated with AMS 
or AMI. 

a * * 

For the Lexington Montessori 
School, the biggest competition, 
Bowman Elementary, is only a 
few blocks away. A_ public 
school, Bowman has the sprawl- 
ing motel-like design of most 


and ‘60s, but its classrooms are § 
every bit as colorful and inviting Si 
as those in the Montessori school. 3 


If Montessori is indeed a threat 
to the public schools, philo- 
sophically or in terms of enroll- 
ment, that does not seem to have 
registered with the teachers and 
administrators at Bowman. In fact, 
those teachers had mostly positive 
things to say about the Lexington 
Montessori School, where many of 
their Bowman students spent their 

years. 

“In some ways, we can learn 
from the Montessori system,” 
says Kelly Ford, a third-grade 
teacher at Bowman who sends 
her four-year-old son to Lex- 
ington Montessori. “We need 
more hands-on materials. I think 
most public-school people would 
say that as kids get older we 
paper-and-pencil them to death.” 

Ford sends her child to Lex- 
ington Montessori more for its 
proximity to her work than be- 
cause of a commitment to the 
Montessori system. But the more 
she learns about the system, the 
more she respects it. And she has 
high praise for the school’s teach- 
ers and administrators. Her son is 


Students at Montessori Educare: 18 different nationalities 


already signed up for another 
year in the Montessori pre- 
school. “I wasn’t pushing reading 
or writing, but he’s learned,” she 
says. “The materials there are 
wonderful. He is writing so much 
— he’s writing his name on 
everything.” She says he has also 
become much more helpful 
around the house, even asking 
her for permission to set the 
table. 

But Ford is still unsure whether 
to send her son to Lexington 
Montessori for elementary school 
or to enroll him in a public school 
near her Newton home. “There 
comes a point when I’m not sure 
the free-choice approach works 
with the older children,” she 
says. Ford worries that an older 
child, whose interests are better 
developed, might take advantage 
of the Montessori system by 
avoiding subjects that don’t en- 
gage him. 


staff,” Ford says, “is 


experience, Ford says, 


dents as a group 


coming students. 





Students who transfer from the 
Montessori elementary-school 
class to Bowman have gotten 
mixed reviews from their public- 
school teachers. “The general 
feeling of the public-school 
that 
Montessori kids are off in their 
own world, that they don’t work 
well in a class.” In her own 
ex- 
Montessori students may at first © 
have trouble handing in work on 
time. Bowman principal David 
Horton feels that “any child 
coming from a smaller classroom 
to a larger ofie is going to have an 
adjustment period.” But he adds 
that Montessori students gener- 
ally adjust well. “We've had no 
problems with them academical- 
ly or socially,” he says, though he 
has_not found Montessori stu- 
to be 
academically ahead of other in- 


the Montessori School 
because she studied the system in 
college and grew to believe in it. 


y decided whether her daugh- 
ter will continue with Montessori 
through elementary school, but 
at this point assumes so. “What 
worries me about the public 
schools,” LaPointe says, “is that 
there may be kids there with no 


nrpeger experiences. She is 
of advanced, and I wouldn’t 
want to see her lose that.” 


Both Ford and LaPointe feel 
that, on balance, the Montessori 
experience has given them new 

for their children — just 
what Maria Montessori felt 
would happen. “The education is 
remarkable here — independent 
but guided,” says LaPointe,’ who 
has channeled her enthusiasm 
into working on the Lexington 
Montessori parents’ board. “For 
their ages, these kids are doing a 
remarkable amount of practical- 
life stuff. My daughter was read- 
ing at four, and she can add and 
subtract.” 

* * + r. 

An adult visiting a Montessori 
pre-school may find it the kind of 
place he would have wanted for 
his own nursery school. The 
Montessori activities look like 
fun — the children certainly seem 
to enjoy them — and their 
academic applications are ob- 
vious. For people weaned on the 
crayons-and-blocks style of tra- 
ditional US nursery schools, it- 
may be startling to find that kids 
have such lively minds and are so 
willing to speak up in a 
classroom. Maria Montessori be- 
lieved that. within each child 
exists the adult he or she will later 
become; the educational ap- 
proach she founded gives young- 
sters the chance to develop their 
interests and opinions in much 
the same.way adults do. Even 
parents are sometimes surprised 


‘by the extent to.which the 


Montessori-system can invigorate 
their children. 
The second time I visited Lex- 
ington Montessori School, it was 
early afternoon and pre- 
schoolers who were not staying 
for the extended-day session 
were waiting for their parents to 
come and drive them home. As I 
walked through the door I was 
greeted by a student I had not 
met the first time I was there. 
“Hi, fella,” he said, beaming. 
Just as I turned around to return 
the greeting, his mother ap- 
peared. “Would you believe it?” 
she said, laughing. “He’s ‘really 
very shy at home.” a) 
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TO COLLEGE 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


Call us toll-free for low-cost 
student and parent loans. 


1-800-525-2577 
(in N.H. 1-800-235-2577) 


As a non-profit organization, we can offer college loans 
of up to $10,000 per year, with years to repay, 
and at the lowest rates available anywhere. 


Call us today for more details: 


The N.H. Higher Education Assistance Foundation 
44 Warren St., PO Box 877, Concord, NH 03301 
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AND BOOK EXCHANGE 


189 Harvard St. 
\ Brookline, MA 
232-5222 


STOCK UP 
ON 
SUMMERTIME 
READING 
RECYCLED 
PAPERPACKS 
HALF PRICE 


Also... _ 
CARDS, GAMES, 
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NOW ENROLLING 


Course #72 
June 29 Sat. 8a.m.-6p.m. 
July6 Sat. 8am.-6p.m. 


Course #73 


July13 Sat. 8a.m.-6p.m. 
July20 Sat. 8am.-6p.m. 


Course #74 
July27 Sat. 8am.-6p.m. 
Aug.3 Sat. 8a.m.-6p.m. 
Motorcycles provided by Honda. 
Helmets also provided. 
More courses to be scheduled 
throughout the summer. 
all for details. 


sponsored by 
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® Now Enrolling! 
® Class Size Limited 
® $95 tuition 


Call 1-927-3400 
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MOTORCYCLE SAFE RIDING PROJECT 
































Signature of parent or legal guardian if participant is under 
the age of 18 years. 





| 
; Recreational Park 107 Brimbal Avenue, Beverly, MA 01915, 617-927-3400 ; 
§ =~ Please return this completed form with your payment to reserve your i 
§ space. Check should be made to The Motorcycle Safe Riding Project. i 
} Participants of the Motorcycle Rider Course must be legai residents of ry 
§ Massachusetts. Participants under the age of eighteen (18) must have the , 
t signed approval of a parent or legal guardian to participate in this course. 5 
i Name First Choice Course # 4 
; Address Second Choice Course # i 
4 Home Phone i 
r) Work Phone | 
1 Birthdate Date ; 
§ Signature Relationship 1 
; i 
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497 Brimbal AV® 


geverly, MA 
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FINANCING AVAILABLE @ INSURANCE 
SERVICE CONTRACTS @ CYCLE CARDS 


_— 
Motorcycles courtesy of Honda Poa cae 
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Dr. Charles Drake: giving dyslexic adults another chance 


A Landmark achievement 


A new college for dyslexic adults 


by Liz Koch 


he clock appears to read 
T 11:30, but it’s hard to tell 

what time it really is. 
Perched on the windowsill in the 
office of Dr. Charles Drake, head- 
master of Landmark School for 
Dyslexics, in Beverly, the clock 
beams a confused face at visitors. 
The numbers run in reverse order 
and the hands travel counter- 
clockwise. Maybe it reads 11:30, 
or maybe it’s 6:05. “My daughter 
gave me that,” Drake says, point- 


ing to the clock, “because I’m 
dyslexic and that’s what dyslexics 
do. They reverse things.” 

On the wall opposite the win- 
dow, a collection of framed 
diplomas and certificates tell the 
other side of his story. A doc- 
torate in education from Harvard 
University and a journalism 
degree from Georgia State Uni- 
versity ceremoniously attest to a 
life of academic success. On still 
another wall a small plaque reads 


“The greatest natural resource is 
the minds of our children.” Sit- 
ting behind a desk cluttered with 
Xeroxes, newspaper clippings, 
and files stuffed with the past and 
future of Landmark, Drake ex- 


_ plains the most recent evolution 


of his school. This fall Landmark 
College, the first college for 
dyslexics in the United’ States, 
opens its doors in Putney, Ver- 
mont. 

Dyslexia is a learning disorder 





affecting approximately 10 per- 
cent of the population. Landmark 
School describes it as “a complex 
of neurological disabilities that 
inhibits symbol recognition and 
orderly processing and acquisi- 
tion of language.” Within that 
definition, language is broadly 
interpreted to include mathemat- 
ics and music as well as reading, 
writing, spelling, and speaking. 
The severity of the condition 
varies so widely that some mild 


_ dyslexics can live their whole 


lives unaware that they are af- 
flicted. For others, however 
academic difficulties can lead to a 
diagnosis of dyslexia at an early 
age, although it is sometimes 
mistaken for retardation or plain 
laziness. In the past children who 
exhibited high levels of in- 
telligence but had problems with 
reading and writing were 
checked for poor vision. Regard- 
less of the diagnosis, dyslexia 
cannot be cured, but it can be 
compensated for. 

exia is not related to in- 
tellectual ability. Although the 
rote memory functions that con- 
trol such things as learning the 
alphabet, memorizing multipli- 
cation tables, and learning to read 
may work more slowly in a 
dyslexic than in the average 
person, dyslexics are often gifted 
in other areas. One category of 
dyslexics excels in right-hemi- 
sphere functions — upper-level 
cognitive tasks such as problem 
solving, judgment, and aware- 
ness of spacial relationships. The 


_ diaries and writings of distin- 


guished people have even shown 
several of them to be dyslexic: 
Hans Christian Andersen's hand- 
writing and spelling were so 
atrocious only one printer was 
able to decipher his scribblings, 
and Albert Einstein admitted that 
he could think only in images 
and not in words. 

On the eve of opening his 
college for dyslexics, Charles 
Drake is as confident in the 
potential of those affected by the 
disorder as he was when Land- 
mark School was founded, in 
1971. But he is still concerned 
about the neglect of dyslexics, 
and about the inadequate atten- 
tion they often receive. Many 
survive standard schooling but 
graduate from high school read- 
ing at the third-grade level, un- 
able to fill out a job application. 
Lacking the skills to move into 
high-level jobs, or even, for that 
matter, to read a newspaper with 
ease, their vision of the world 
remains narrow. Manual labor is 
often their only recourse. Social- 
ly, they are: often plagued by 
feelings of inferiority, resulting 
from a long history of struggle 


and failure. 
Continued on page 12 
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Use America’s 
libraries. 


American Library Association 








Daytime 


July 22.. 


of 


621 Huntington Ave 
Boston, MA 02115 


wi 232-1855 Massachusetts College of Art 





begin Sept. 16. 


Call 731-0275. 


Professional and Continuing Education 


summer courses begin 


Day & evening fall classes 
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¢ TV training on camera 





National television acting school 
as seen on Evening Magazine 


COMES TO BOSTON 


Industry professionals teaching 


¢ TV Commercials * Voice Over « Basic Acting 
¢ Soap Opera Acting {with NY casting director) 
¢ Children & Teen TV Commercials 


Register now for summer and fall classes 


Herb Mandell, Director 
636 Beacon St., Boston, MA 
Kenmore Square 


536-1878 


Licensed by the Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Ed. 

















¢ Register for one of our low cost 
« Weekly bike and accessory 


¢ One day expert repair service. 
¢ One free spare bike tube with 





















REPAIR YOUR 
OWN BIKE 


GO B 
bicycle repair courses. 
specials. 


any purchase over $5.00 and 
this ad — this week only. 


AWORTHY BICYCLE 
311 Wainut St., 
Newtonville 
965-5868 














CLARK UNIVERSITY 
MBA /MHA 
WEST OF BOSTON 


TWO CAMPUSES: 
WORCESTER—CLARK CAMPUS 
BOXBORO— OFF RT 495 


Classes scheduled late afternoons for part-time and 
full-time students together—same faculty and 


curriculum 


management 


A broadly-based program allowing for special interests 
in human resource management, finance, marketing, 
management information systems or general 


A distinguished full-time faculty of highly respected 
academicians and consultants 

Additional courses through cross-registration at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

MASTER OF HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 

offered in conjunction with the University of 
Massachusetts Medical School 

CLASSES BEGIN SEPTEMBER 4 


For information and application material contact: 
Louise Janhunen, M.B.A./Clark University Graduate School of Management 
950 Main Street/Worcester, Massachusetts 01610/(617) 793-7406 














IS THERE AN EXAM 
IN YOUR FUTURE? 


Classes starting now for Fall 
LSAT * GMAT * MCAT » GRE 


GMAT 
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DAT 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


SPEED READING 
INTRO TO LAW SCHOOL 
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Take Advantage of our Transfer Suny 


Days, Evenings or Weekends 


For Information About Other Centers 
in More Than 120 U.S. Cities & Abroad 


LABLE 





TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 





CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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FOR THAT NEW HOME OR OFFICE COMPUTER 


FEATURES: 





WORK STATION 


with adjustable keyboard section 


KEYBOARD ADJUSTMENTS 
c x : 
FLUSH KEYBOARD SECTION 


7 
2” - x 
2% y C } 
r 


; -y { LOWER KEYBOARD SECTION 


~ OPTIONAL ny 
EXTENDED HORIZONTAL '° 
ADJUSTMENT b 


TILTEO KEYBOARD 

















Adjustable keyboard is centered 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 





~~ 
unit . 
Modet Dimensions Approx 
No w oO hh" ibs Cube 
60027 30 30 29 62 2 








Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 


the end, providing 21” of work 

surface adjacent to the CRT $999 
Suspended accessories up to 

15" wide can be added to this 

table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT SIDE 





Model Ownensions Approx 
No w 0 H los Cube 
60025 48 30 29 107 9 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60026 48 30 29 107 





Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 
the end, providing 33" of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT 
Suspended accessories up to 


27" wide can be added to this 
table 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON LEFT 
SIDE 


Model Dimensions Approx 
No w D H ids Cube 





60031 60 30 29 125 12 


KEYBOARD SECTION ON RIGHT SIDE 
60032 60 3 29 125 
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WE CAN SUPPLY ALL 
OUR COMPUTER NEEDS 








SPECIAL Home Computer Tables $99,* 

















BOSTON 


1080 Boylston Street 
Telephone: 267-1100 


Corner Mass. Ave. & Boyiston 





SAMUEL BLUESTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


MALDEN 

318 Main Street 

Just Minutes from Boston 

I-93 to Rte. 60 East to Malden Sq. 
Telephone: 321-2100 
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- grade, she and her parents de- 


adolescence they are ridiculed for 


cents who are struggling with 
their own doubts and_ in- 
securities. To compound their 
growing ostracization, 
capped kids are virtually barred 
from dating at a time when they 


standably, won’t go out with 


ndrea Shettle spent her 
A entire elementary educa- 

tion in the Wellesley pub- 
lic school system as the only deaf 
child in her school. It was almost 
as lonely as it sounds, she says, 
but the real trouble began about 
the time she entered the fifth 
grade: “That’s when we started 
getting crank phone calls, and the 
other kids began teasing me for 
being deaf.” 

As a deaf child in a neighbor- 
hood public school, Andrea was 
being “mainstreamed.” Main- 
streaming is educational jargon 
for placing children with special 
needs in the “least restrictive 
environment,” to quote Public 
Law 94-142, the federal act cover- 
ing the education of handicapped 
children. Passed in 1975, it directs 
states to provide these children 
with a “free and appropriate” 
education in a setting that closely 
resembles the real world, since all 
children must learn to deal with 
reality sooner or later. In practice, 
this has come to mean putting 
handicapped students into 
classrooms with | non-handi- 
capped children in traditional 
public schools. 

After Andrea entered the sixth 





ILENE PERLMAN 


cided that she had had enough of 
the real world at the Wellesley 
public school system. Though her 
schooling had always been satis- 
factory, she wanted to try the 
regional program for deaf and 
hearing-impaired children in 
nearby Newton. (Unlike the 
hearing-impaired, the deaf have 
hearing losses so severe they 
cannot understand speech or 
most everyday sounds, even with 
the help of a hearing aid.) Now 
an honors student in the ninth 
grade, Andrea is one of about 40 
deaf or hearing-impaired chil- 
dren in Newton North High 
School. She has made many 
friends; no one teases her about 
being deaf; and a few non- 
handicapped classmates have 
even attempted to learn sign 
language. 

The social problems Andrea 
faced in the Wellesley school are dren, 
not uncommon among main- 
streamed handicapped children: 
while their non-handicapped 
peers in the lower grades may 
accept them, as they approach 


fer accordingly. 
may have one or two 


sensitive friends,” 
Philip, 


ing of mainstreamed deaf 


Often those hearing friends 


ren] get through it.” 
their differences by other adoles- 
94-142 was passed 10 years 
handi- 


what it [the law] means,” 


capped ifdividuals* from 


Andrea Shettle: finding a home among peers 


Islands in the stream 


Do handicapped children get what they 
need from conventional schools? 


their handicapped peers. With no 
social life, handicapped children 
become social outcasts, and suf- 


“In the elementary school you 


says Marie 
a deaf instructor of 
American Sign Language at 
Northeastern University, speak- 


“but during adolescence, 
peer groups become more impor- 
tant and the kids start dating. 


you. I can’t honestly imagine how 
they [mainstreamed deaf child- 


Evidence of this problem is 
purely anecdotal: although PL 


there’s little hard data document- 
ing the effects of mainstreaming. 
“We're still trying to figure out 


 Jlev (7, 
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by Paul Bradley 


three to 22 on all levels of 
ability.” 

It is precisely this all-inclusive- 
ness that makes mainstreaming 
critics so skeptical of the law’s 
nice, helpfulness. Is it really fair to 
lump a hearing-impaired six- 
year-old with a severely physical- 
ly disabled teenager when de- 
términing educational needs? 
chil- Many deaf leaders, for example, 
argue that deaf children 
shouldn’t even be under the 
directive of mainstreaming be- 
drop cause they aren’t really handi- 
capped. 

“I'm not handicapped, I’m 
deaf,” says Steve Nover, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts 
State Association of the Deaf. 
ago, “Some deaf people are also 
handicapped, but most handi- 
capped people are of the hearing 
world.” Speaking through an 
says interpreter, Nover explains that 


ethnic groups. 


environment 
handicapped children. 


Semmel, 


are beginning to find the opposite Jacqueline Davis, assistant the handicapped face physical concern for quality education,” 
sex attractive. Non-handicapped _ professor of education at Boston barriers to getting around in the Semmel says. “There was a time 
teenagers simply, and under- .. University “Ttx all handi- world, while deaf people merely when special-education 


ages speak a different language. Deaf 





children, Nover believes, should 
be taught under bilingual pro- 
grams similar to those for His- 
panics and children of other 


Even more controversial than 
PL-142’s all-inclusiveness is its 
“least restrictive environment” 
clause. The ambiguity of the 
phrase leaves: it wide open to 
interpretation; and furthermore, 
those who see it as a mandate for 
mainstreaming don’t seem to 
agree how best to make that 
beneficial 


Unfortunately, deciphering the 
law too often takes precedence 
over the needs of the children 
themselves, according to Melvin 
professor of special 
education at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara. ‘ 
need to move from an era of 
concern for compliance to a 


professionals sounded more like 












paralegals than educators.” 

“Education is. the point,” 
echoes Northeastern’s Marie 
Philip. “The people behind main- 
streaming see schools for the deaf 
as restricting the students’ lives, 
but my view is 180 degrees 
different- from theirs,” Philip 
says. “The kids are interacting 
with other kids. They learn about 
the world because deafness isn’t 
an issue at a deaf school.” 

Semmel agrees that some 
mainstreamed handicapped chil- 
dren have fared worse in the real 
world than their non-main- 
streamed peers. Aware of the 
irony, he explains that the ration- 
ale for mainstreaming lies in 
better preparing handicapped 
children for the real world by 
exposing them to it sooner but, in 
some cases, exposure has made 
them the worse for wear. 

Before the era of main- 
streaming, he continues, “when 
handicapped children were in 
special schools, the emphasis in 
their education was on social and 
occupational skills,” since it was 
assumed that these students were 
not college material. “In a main- 
streamed school, the emphasis is 
on academics, and we’re now 
seeing kids who are suffering 
from personal and social prob- 
lems like not knowing. how to get 
along with people and who lack 
basic occupational skills like how 
to fill out a job application. As a 
result, they lose jobs because 
they don’t know how to behave.” 

It’s hard to understand the 
importance of socialization in 
school until someone like Andrea 
Shettle is denied it because of a 
disability. Barbara Gerbasi is 
painfully aware of what happens 
when a handicapped child is shut 
out: her son has both cerebral 
palsy and epilepsy. 

In 1979, when Gerbasi’s son 
was nine years old, he was 
transferred from a school for 
handicapped children to his local 
elementary school. According to 
an article Gerbasi wrote for this 
spring’s New York Times Educa- } 
tion Survey, her son was warmly 
welcomed by his principal and 
teacher and widely accepted by 
his classmates. So enthralled was 
Gerbasi by the success of her 
son’s placement that she began to 
champion mainstreaming. But 
then, as her son got older, his 
status in school changed from 
celebrity to oddity. 

“Everyone, he says, stares at 
him in his wheelchair, especially 
the girls, and he’s embarrassed,” 
Gerbasi_ wrote. “While they 
might converse with him in the 
classroom or cafeteria, they don’t 
invite him to parties and he’s 
unable to join their teams. Most 

Continued on page 13 
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Summer Session Courses 
In 
Word Processing 
Computer Applications for Management 
Introduction to Computers 
Lotus 1-2-3 
Typing/Keyboarding 
English 
MAKE THIS SUMMER YOUR MOST PRODUCTIVE 


e Special Four Week Terms 
e Attend Mornings or Afternoons — 9:00 am to 11:00 am or 
12 noon to 2:00 pm 
@ Walk-in Registration at: 
108 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 
© Develop Competencies on the Most Modern Equipment 
@ Learn Skills Vital in Industry Today 


Accredited by New England Association of Schools & Colleges 


Classes Start July 8 and August 5 
Call 536-4647 


GP Car College 





BABSON COLLEGE’S 
1985 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Session |i — July 11 - August 23 


contact: 


Dean Albert L. Dragon 
Babson College 

Babson Park, MA 02157 
Tel. (617) 239-4451 








CHARGE YOUR 
PHOENIX CLASSIFIED 


267-1234 























Registration for all Classes......................sseeeeesenes July 11 
OT SNS Bi sv ivceciccsisinsctnscovinntcistesetventcdeisned July 15 > 
Tuesday & Thursday evening classes begin....... July 11 
Monday & Wednesday evening classes begin....July 15 


if you are a young man or business skills, Babson C 
woman who is serious about has a field of study to fit your 
business, consider the Summer _ needs in both business and the 
Term at Babson College. liberal arts. Babson faculty 
Whether you’re a current bring outstanding teaching 
college student, an ambitious credentials and practical 

high school graduate, a business experience into the 
ee ing to broaden classroom. 

your horizons, or a professional == come and see what Babson 
seeking to enhance your can do for you. 


For further information about our day and evening classes please 
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Separation anxieties 


Desegregation without Judge Garrity 


Judge Arthur Garrity: looking for a way out 


by Tom Rutledge 


AAP YA er years of work on 
; any case is probably 

long enough,” said 

federal judge W. Arthur Garrity 
in a hearing on April 19. The 
matter under consideration 
wasn’t just any case, though. At 
issue was the Boston school- 
desegregation case — a court 
action that has profoundly 
changed the lives of Boston 
residents during the past decade. 
The hearing marked a significant 
turn in the 10-year controversy, 


on 
dite be 


Pe ere, 


, 





which could, if properly carried . 
out, mean new stability for the 
schools. 

The upheaval started in 1972, 
when the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) took the Boston 
School Committee (the school 
system’s elected governing body) 
and the State Board of Education 
to court on charges of racial 
discrimination. Two years later 
Garrity ruled in favor of the black 
parents represented by the 





NAACP in the class-action suit. 
The ruling effectively put the 
schools under Garrity’s steward- 
ship, which meant.he could now 


er any he thought 
would mitigate the schools’ dis- 
criminatory tactics. By the follow- 
ing year, 1975, the judge had 
produced official court orders to 
correct what he described as the 
schools’ “systematic program of 
segregation.” And since then, he 
and his appointed represent- 
atives have monitored the en- 


forcement of those orders, which 
at first numbered in the hundreds 
and covered 12 areas of educa- 
tional and administrative policy. 


busing, 
which in turn led to years of 
violence and the flight of white 
students from the Boston schools. 
Now the city is preparing to enter 
a new era as the architect and 
chief enforcement officer of Bos- 
ton’s troubled school deségrega- 
tion plan nears the end of his 
involvement. In the April hear- 
ing, Judge Garrity even discussed 
the condition he'd like to leave 
the school district in once he has 
relinquished all responsibility. 

Skeptics will point out that 
Garrity has made noises about 
leaving before. Back in June 1981, 
the judge first made known his 
desire to close the desegregation 
case and move on. Before doing 
so, though, he wanted the oppos- 
ing parties to negotiate a consent 
decree — that is, to agree on a set 
of mandates for achieving racial 
balance. But the distance be- 
tween the plaintiffs and the 
school system could not be 
bridged through negotiations, 
and accord was never reached. 
Instead, Garrity turned over the 
job of implementing the court 
orders to the State Board of 
Education, declaring that he 
would review its progress in early 
1985 and pull out altogether by 
this June. 

Garrity has missed his June 
deadline, but most observers 
agree, that his departure is immi- 
nent. For one Garrity is 
already free of responsibility for 
five of the 12 categories of court 
orders, those that have either 
become obsolete or redundant 
with the passage of subsequent 
state and federal laws. More 
significantly, the judge and the 
parties in the case have recently 
made major steps toward revis- 
ing the student-assignment plan, 
which is the heart and soul of the 
desegregation controversy. 

The assignment plan currently 
in use is similar to the one put in 


place back in 1975. Under this 


plan, the city of Boston is divided 
into 867 units, 
called “ ” Each school is 


matched with a combination of 
geocodes, to achieve 
racial balance. procedure has 
received only minor adjustments 
over the past 10 years, during 
which time Boston’s demo- 
graphics have changed radically. 
In 1974, the system's student 
body of 83,000 was 54 percent 
white, 35 percent black, and 11 
percent “other.” Now 28 percent 
of the 55,000 students are white, 
48 percent are black, and 24 
percent are members of other 
minority groups. As one might 
expect, racial balance has become 
skewed at many schools. 

In 1983 and 1984, the school 
committee and the case's plain- 
tiffs devised what they consid- 
ered more suitable assignment 

, but none received 
Garrity’s approval until recently. 
On May 30, 1985, Garrity ac- 
cepted a school-committee plan 
that would create an “ en- 
tal district” out of two of Boston's 
nine existing school districts. 
Under the plan, parents of 
elementary-age children living in 
the experimental district (which 
comprises Roxbury, Roslindale, 
Mattapan, West Roxbury, Hyde 
Park, and Dorchester) would 
choose their child’s school, as 
long as the court-determined 
quota for that child’s race had not 
already been filled in the school 
of choice. If the pasents of a black 
child picked School A, for exam- 
ple, but School A had reached its 
quota of black children, the child 
would be assigned to the parents’ 
second-choice school. If School A 
had not yet met its quota of black 
children, then the child could go 
there. 

Garrity’s \acceptance of this 
plan represents a break 
for school-system autonomy. 
assignment issue has always 
been of paramount concern to 
everyone involved in the de- 
segregation case; its resolution 
may enable the judge to entrust 
the school system with its own 
management. But regardless of 
the outcome, Garrity’s influence 
will continue to be felt. It is 
Garrity’s prerogative to leave a set 
of “final orders” — rules the 
schools must live by when the 

Continued on page 13 
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Drake has found, through 
years of experience, that in- 
telligent. dyslexic students are 
capable of achieving a great deal. 
Those. accepted to Landmark 
School are highly motivated and 
ready to challenge their disabili- 
ty. As a dyslexic, Drake can 
sympathize with their frus-' 
trations and encourage them in 
their aspirations. He doesn’t find 
it strange when they read “from” 
as “for,” or “want” as “went.” 

As a grammar school student 
in a small school district in 
Georgia, Charles Drake was 
never identified as dyslexic. Back 
then, in the 1930s, research into 
the disorder was still in its 


- infancy and Drake's teachers 


were baffled by his writing prob- 
lems, especially since he showed 
exceptional oral communication 
skills. “I can remember my fourth- 
grade teacher coming in and 
throwing our spelling tests on her 
desk,” he says. “I can still remem- _ 
ber her eyes flashing as she 
complained that we were lazy 
and-hadn‘t studied the spelling 
list. She said she was going to 
read the mistakes out loud. When 
. She read them, I realized she may 
as well have read my entire test. I 
was the worst speller in the 
class.” Drake comperisated for 
his failure by working harder. “I 


_ did: homework all the time,” he 


explains. When he reached col- 
lege, a freshman-English teacher 
noticed him struggling with writ- 
ing and tutored him for the next 
two years. “She discovered that I 
had something to say but 
couldn't write it down,” he re- 
calls. He went on to receive a 
degree in journalism, and at one 
time worked as a features writer 
for a newspaper. 

Not all dyslexics can overcome 
their failures so successfully, and 
Drake knew it when he took the 
job as Landmark’s headmaster. 
He saw the untapped potential 
buried in students who had ruled 
out college as a viable option; and 
he saw their reading and writing 
levels lag behind their advanced 
thinking and problem-solving 
abilities. In the past 14 years, he 
has opened program after pro- 
gram to address dyslexic needs. 
He has overseen the formation of 
elementary and secondary cur- 
ricula, an expressive language 
program, the Landmark 
Preparatory School, and a college- 
preparation program. The college 
itself was the logical next step. 

“Through the. years,” Drake 
explains, “we have followed a 
strategy of looking at the services 
available to dyslexic students and 
trying to ‘provide the services not 
available. At this time, only a few 
hundred dyslexics are in good 
college programs.” Many col- 
leges, he feels, provide programs 
that ultimately do not help the 
dyslexic student. One common 
approach allows dyslexic stu- 
dents to learn material through 
by-pass methods, which include 
taped books and lectures and oral 
presentations, rather than 
through written exams. Drake 
op these methods because 
they don’t instill the skills neces- 
sary to continuing an education 
or to competing effectively in the 
job market. The curriculum at 
Landmark College forces stu- 
dents to confront their learning 
disorders. The goal is for gradu- 
ating students to be able to 
compete in standard graduate 
schools, with an education and 
skills comparable to those of their 
nondyslexic 

Landmark College, although a 
separate institution, .will adopt 
much of the methodology used at 
the school. Educational research 
conducted at the school has 
produced systems that can teach 
dyslexic students the skills neces- 
sary for academic success. Sur- 
prisingly, many of the techniques 
are neither exotic nor com- 
plicated. Jim Baucom, pre-college 











director of education at the 
school, remarks,:“We don’t do 
anything new or different. It's 
just good.” 

Foremost among the teaching 
methods is the high degree of 
individual attention students re- 
ceive. “The small classes are 
essential to our success,” Baucom 
stresses. In addition, emphasis is 
placed on diagnostic teaching; 
student performance is constant- 
ly assessed so that teaching never 
runs ahead of the student.:Teach- 
ers also use a method called 
spiraling back; instead of assum- 
ing a student has learned the 
material, they constantly review 
it, gradually moving forward in 
spirals. At the college, these 
methods will be used for courses 
that meet college-level standards 
for contént and material. 

As for scheduling, Landmark 
College courses will convene five 
days a week. Three of those days 
will be devoted to lectures; on the 
other two, the professor, paired 
with an instructor from Land- 
mark ScRool, will review study 
skills and their applicability to 
the course material. If students 
continue to have problems, they 
will receive one-to-one tutorials. 
The key to a student's success is 
hard work (most college classes 
meet only three times a week), 
individualization, and organiza- 
tion. 

Courses of study available at 
Landmark College reflect a stan- 
dard liberal-arts curriculum, with 
areas of concentration in busi- 
ness, computer science, general 
studies, human services, and 
natural sciences. The lecture 
classes will maintain a staff-to- 
student ratio of 3:1 and be highly 
structured, At first, only a two- 
year associate degree will be 
given, but Landmark College 
hopes eventually to become a 
four-year liberal-arts college of- 
fering a Bachelor of Arts degree. 
Unlike students in Landmark's 
elementary. and secondary pro- 
grams, college students will re- 
ceive formal letter grades, plus 
narrative reports on their prog- 
ress. 

The college has been struc- 
tured so that education will ex- 
tend beyond the classroom and 
into dormitory life and social 
activities. Staff members will 
have constant contact with the 
students inside and outside the 
classroom. A staff person will 
keep tabs on dormitory func- 
tions, making sure that students 
are working and not falling be- 
hind. Supervisors will double- 
check classroom teaching, work- 
ing with the teacher to plan the 


material and the approach to it, 
and acting as a link between 
methodology and practice. 
“Everything will be closely 
monitored,” Baucom says. In ad- 
dition students will be assigned 
to advisors, who will make sure 
they do well in their classes. 
Admission requirements to 
Landmark College are strict and, 


think they might like to play the 
Atari. Then he positioned himself 
by the living room window to 
wait. And wait. Nervously, I 
busied myself in the next room, 
wondering what could be done to 
cushion the blow I was afraid was 
coming. Finally he asked me to 


of course, different from those of ° ee . 


a conventional ‘college. To be 
eligible, students must be medi- 
cally diagnosed as dyslexic. They 
must exhibit “superior intellec- 
tual potential” and be highly 
motivated. Applications will re- 
quire high-school records, three 
recommendations, a recent psy- 
cho-educational evaluation of a 
learning disability, and a recent 
Wechsler intelligence test. Stu- 
dents who are accepted will be 
tested and interviewed to de- 
termine the types and intensity of 
services needed to help them do 
their best. 

It may seem disruptive to take 
students out of standard educa- 
tional settings and place them in 
a specialized environment solely 
for dyslexics, but many of the 
students at Landmark -School, 
and many of those who will be 
atténding the college, have borne 
the stigma of failure at conven- 
tional schools. In one way or 
another, they have passed their 
courses and moved toward a 
diploma without ever learning 
enough to compete successfully 
in the professional world. At 
Landmark, they have the chance 
to realize their potential, the 
potential Drake is sure they all 

Oo 


possess. 


Handicap 


Continued from page 10 

painful of all, he can only fan- 
tasize about being part of the life 
of the pretty cheerleader who 
waves gaily to him in the hall. 
The attention he does receive 
from girls is not the kind he 
craves. He says they pat his head 
and treat him like a baby. They 
tell him he’s cute. He tells me he 
doesn’t want to be cute. It’s ‘cool’ 
he aspires to be.... 

“He arrived home from school 
recently excited and charged with 
anticipation,” she continued. 
“Two of the boys had said they 
would be coming over on their 
bikes that afternoon to see him. 
He checked out our cookie sup- 
ply and asked my opinion as to 
whether cocoa or juice would be 
the better thing to serve, and did I 


ILENE PERLMAN 





call their homes and I did, 
already knowing the answer. 
Dejected, he took refuge in front 
of the TV.” “It happened more 
than once,” said Gerbasi recently. 
“The kids would say they’d come 
over and then find something 
else to do — sometimes while on 
their way here. 

“After my article appeared, the 
assistant principal at my son’‘s 
school sent me a nice letter 
supporting what I had written. 
He said we need to teach human 
values of warmth and acceptance 
in the schools. I think main- 
streaming is very good for chil- 
dren in elementary schools, but 
for the later years, I don’t know 
what the answer is.” 

At any rate, Gerbasi has de- 
cided to take her son out of public 
school. Last summer she sent him 
to a day program for handi- 
capped children, and this fall he 
will be enrolled in a special 


cording t 

of the crowd with no special treat- 
ment. That's what all adolescents 
want — to be part of a group, not 
to stand out. He’s looking forward 
to school this fall. He really hopes 
he’s going to find a girlfriend. 
That's the bottom line.” 

Because of the paucity of stud- 
ies, evaluations, and hard data 
recording the effects of main- 
streaming, finding a bottom line 
for all handicapped children is 
currently impossible. Semmel, 


for one, believes that the idea of 
mainstreaming is sound, but that 
a few changes are needed to 
assure its effectiveness. He rec- 
ommends a return to teaching 
social and occupational skills, 
along with special counseling to 
mitigate the emotional stress of 


living with a handicap. 

Others believe mainstreaming 
is a disaster for some children. 
Deaf leaders like Nover and 
Philip, for example, contend that 
deaf children should be regarded 
as a linguistic minority and not 
lumped with children who suffer 
physical ‘impairments. Parents - 
like Gerbasi believe main- 
streaming is fine for grade-school 
children but hell for adolescents, 
who are ignored or shunned by 
their non-handicapped peers. 

While the answer remains 
elusive, the problem is very real. 
Despite the best intentions of 
federal law, mainstreamed chil- 
dren are getting only half an 
education — the academics — 
and losing out on the important 
social lessons that corfie from 
mixing with peers. Worse, they 
suffer the emotional pain of 

teased arid ostracized by a 
world they'd like to join. 

And living with that can be 


more debilitating than. any 
handicap. O 
Garrit 

Continued from page 11 


judge-is no longer supervising 
them on a regular basis. And 
these orders will determine just 
how much control the school 
committee and administration 
will actually have over the desti- 


ny of Boston schools. 

Many view school self-de- 
termination as essential to effi- 
cient administration and to 
amelioration of a system that has 
suffered a decade of attrition and 
crisis. “A school system that 
doesn’t have authority goes into a 


_ State of inertia,” says departing 


school superintendent Robert 
Spillane. “It's easy to say, ‘The 
court says..." You can get clerks 
to run the school system.” 

On the other side, desegrega- 
tion advocates worry that giving 
the schools too much control may 
result in a weaker desegregation 
plan and at least partial reversion © 
to a discriminatory school sys- 
tem. They would instead like to 
see Garrity invoke strict final 
orders protecting minority rights. 
“Of course it [the school commit- 
tee] is capable of operating its 
own affairs as long as it’s given 
self-adjusting guidelines that 
won't allow it to viblate the civil 
rights of blacks and browns,” 
says Harvard sociologist Charles 
Willie, who served on the panel 
that drew up the original student 
assignment plan. 

In fairness, Willie believes the 
school committee is much more 
enlightened than it was in the 
days when its five white mem- 
bers, elected at large, sought to 
obstruct desegregation at every 
turn. Today, the committee is 
made up of one representative 
from each of the nine school 
districts and four members 
elected by the city at large; four of 
the 13 are from racial minorities. 
Still, Willie detects a “lack of 
good will on the part of some 
high-level decision makers” in 
the school administration, citing 
their reluctance to accept Gar- 
rity’s suggested minimum quota 
of 20 percent for black or white 
children in each school. He also 
questions the good will of the 
public, particularly in its opposi- 
tion to racial quotas in the Boston 
Latin School and Latin Academy, 


the city’s prestigious, competitive 


schools, which have been so far 
exempt from the quotas imposed 
on other schools. 

. * ° 

Only Garrity knows for sure 

what he'll leave in his wake, but 
at the April hearing, he discussed 
the kind of system he would like 
in place. Robert Blumenthal, at- 
torney for.the State Department 
of Education, thinks that Garrity 
basically “wants people to work 
things out among themselves.” 
Accordingly, Garrity says he will 
neither grant carte blanche to the 
school committee nor chisel a 

Continued on page 14 
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Continued from page 13 
prescription ~ for the schools’ 
operations “in stone.” 

School-committee attorney 
Henry Dinger thinks Garrity will 
establish a mechanism for chang- 
ing aspects of the desegregation 
plan without going to court. “The 
school department,” he explains, 
“could announce a change — say, 
altering the [racial] percentages in 
Dorchester — and give other 
interested parties a chance to 
negotiate with the school depart- 
ment short of going to court. If no 
compromise were possible, they 
could then go to court.” 

Both sides of the court case will 
be reiterating their 10-year-old 
stances when it come to advocat- 
ing the kind of final orders they 
want implemented. The plaintiffs 
will emphasize the importance of 
curtailing any potential for ra- 
cism, Following Garrity’s ap- 
proval of the experimental dis- 
trict, plaintiffs’ attorney Thomas 
Atkins was quoted in the Boston 
Globe as saying, “The school 


committee and administration 
have a tremendous burden to 
show that the faith shown by the 
court in giving this opportunity is 
justified.” He has asserted that 
the school committee’s racist his- 
tory warrants close supervision of 
the committee by the court. 

School officials, however, will 
be pointing to what they consider 
the judge’s penchant for ex- 
cessive intrusion. “The tendency 
of the court is to be too intricately 
involved in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the school department,” 
says John Nucci, president of the 
school committee. “Without ex- 
cessive involvement on the part 
of the court, the school commit- 
tee could work out its problems 
on its own more economically 
and with fewer logistical prob- 
lems.” 

“We could make a decision on 
a Monday and implement it the 
next morning,” echoes Super- 
intendent Spillane. “You can’t do 
that with the court. It takes six 
months to decide the air pressure 
of the basketballs at South Bos- 

Moreover, Nucci thinks the 
school committee has shown 
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reasonable people accept that the 
school committee of 1985 is 
committed to d tion,” he 
says. “I also think the judge is 
becoming confident of that.” 

Although the school commit- 
tee has indeed improved over the 
years, Garrity is not yet whole- 
hearted ally. One protic to total 
accord is the Unified Facilities 
Plan (UFP) detailing the use of 
each school building through 
1987. Garrity has ordered the 
school committee, the State 
Board of Education, and the city 
of Boston to draft the plan, but 
the version submitted in March 
was rejected by the judge for its 
failure to benefit desegregation. 
His objection has confused 
school officials, who insist that 
maintenance and physical-plant 
needs are not a function of race. 

But one observer suggested 
that since a large chunk of the 
UFP’s $75 million budget alloca- 
tion is going toward building 
Latin Academy’s permanent fa- 
cility, Garrity may see a bias 
toward one of the few schools not 
subjected to quotas. In any case, 
the judge has said he may not 
leave until the UFP is resolved, 
making it the single biggest 
impediment to closing the de- 

tion case once and for all. 
“The facilities plan is as big as 
anything out there,” says 
Blumenthal, 

When the final orders have all 
been issued, Boston may well ask 
if the whole ordeal of court- 
ordered desegregation has been 
worth the trouble. The argu- 
ments, predictably, will line up 
on either side of the busing issue. 
“What he’s leaving us is not 
something that’s workable and in 


ber Joseph Casper of South Bos- 
ton, a staunch busing opponent 
who thinks desegregation was an 
imprudent experiment that drew 
resources away from educational 
programs. “If there’s anything 
left of the schools, that‘ll be 
great.” Many hard-line de- 
tion advocates will argue 
that if Garrity doesn’t leave the | 
bulk of his_orders intact, he will 
have failed to follow through ~ 
with what he began 10 years ago. 
School officials will probably 
maintain a middle ground: the 
original measures were neces- 
sary, they will say, but deségrega- 
tion has been achieved, so it is 
time to let the schools go about 
their business without inter- 
ference. For evidence, they will 
point to an experimental-district 
survey, in which schools in the 
district showed a better racial 
balance, resulting from parents’ 
unguided selections than from 
assignments under the court 
plan. “The central question,” 
Dinger says, “is whether. the 
remedy [for systematic discrim- 
ination] is complete. I think it is.” 
Deciding whether the trouble- 
some tion case has had 
a beneficial effect on Boston real- 
ly depends on one’s attitude 
toward busing. But there’s no 
question that Judge Garrity’s de- 
parture will reflect his newfound 
confidence in the city of Boston; 
it will show that he now believes 
the city can be trusted to run the 
schools without a paternal figure 
constantly scrutinizing it from 
the judiciary. ‘The goal is to treat 
Boston like every other school 
system that doesn’t have a court 
order,’’ Blumenthal says. 
“There’s a degree of symbolism 





the best interest of the kids,” says in his staying or leaving.” 0 











It you. LOVE ANIMALS 


You can prepare now for an exciting career 
as a Professional Dog & Cat GROOMER. 
Be our guest — see why Pedigree 
Graduates are different. 





instruction * Professional Intructors 


~ All Breed Grooming 
|» * Modern Facilities ° Plssoment Assistanse 
~~. Learn by Doing * Financial Aid Available 


Call Collect (617) 599-6461 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL FOR 
DOG GROOMING 


Harbor Mall (Rte. 1A), Lynn, Mass. 01901 
3781 East Technical Drive, Tuscon, Arizona 857 13 (602) 748-7073 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Depertment of Education. Accredited by the National Association of Trades and Technical Schools. 
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COURSES BEGIN August 7 & September 6 








Applied Photography 


6 Months, evenings 

Applied Photography is designed to train students for 
careers in commercial photography. Advanced skills are 
developed by providing a strong technical foundation as 
well as vocational training in areas of specialization such 
as: advertising, portraiture, fashion, audio/visual and 
photojournalism. The program will be offered in the 
evening for those individuals who must work during the 
day but are nevertheless interested in pursuing a career in 
photography and for those who seek an alternative to the 
full-time program. The course will be intensive and will 
emphasize shooting and problem solving through regular 
lab work and studio assignments. All camera formats and 
all black & white and color materials will be used. Studio 
lighting techniques for still life, product, portrait and fashion 
applications will be stressed. Students will also be trained in 
all aspects of audio-visual production as well as in 
photojournalism and documentary techniques. Finally. 
students will be prepared for the real commercial world 
through discussions of standard business practices and the 
preparation of a portfolio. Graduates of this program 
receive a certificate of completion. 
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Photo Lab Management 


6 Months, evenings 

2 Months, days 

The New England School of Photography now offers a 
new program entitied Photo Lab Management. 

The retail and wholesale photo-finishing industry has 
experienced dramatic growth in recent years and 
promises to continue this growth in years to come. With the 
advent of new technologies, lab owners, particularly mini- 
lab owners, are faced with a growing need for qualified 
help. The demand for technicians able to work efficiently 
and independently and who can handle general 
management and customer relations has become greater 
than ever. 

The New England School of Photography has been in 
photographic education since 1968, offering vocational 
training programs geared toward photographic 
professionalism. Photo Lab Management has been 
designed to supply the growing photo-finishing industry 
with a reservoir of skilled personnel. It is designed for 
motivated individuals seeking growth positions in this 
rapidly expanding field. It will also prepare students for 
opportunities in other areas such as commercial and 
custom labs as well as providing a solid technical 
background for professionals already in sales and photo- 
marketing. 











School of 
Photography 


Call Peter Forrest, 


537 Comm Ave (Kenmore Sq) Boston, MA 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education 
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Your education isn't a trivial matter. At Lesley College Graduate 
School you can study traditional and innovative programs, all in a 
meaningful atmosphere of educational excellence dedicated to 

personal and professional growth, and rewarding careers 
Master’s and Adult Bachelor’s degrees plus Certifi- 
cate of Advanced Graduate Study (CAGS 
are available to men and women. C 


piete your degree im 1 year or 


according to a personally designed 


gram. 


Lesley is accredited by NEAS( 
and L.C.C 
Fall, Spring and Summer ¢ Courss 
Seminars, Institutes and Conferences Of- 
fered Throughout the Year ¢ Call (617) &868- 
9600, ext. 404, or write 29 Everett 
St., Cambridge, MA 02238. 


Lesley College Graduate School. 
We've got the answers. 


Lesley College 
1909-1984 


Seventy-Five Years 
of Excellence 
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LESLEY COLLEGE 6 GRADUATE SCHOOL 
29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
(617) 868-9600 ext. 402 





